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The suggestion of Bishop Benevente as to the erection 
of a statue of Christ on the boundary at Puente del Inca 
was quickly carried into execution. As early as 1901, 
on the initiative of Sefiora de Costa, president of the 
Christian Mothers' Association of Buenos Ayres, one of 
the largest women's organizations in the world, the 
women of Buenos Ayres, who had already manifested 
the deepest interest in the new movement, undertook the 
task of securing funds and having a statue created. The 
work was entrusted to the young Argentine sculptor, 
Mateo Alonzo. When his design was accepted, the 
statue was cast at the arsenal of Buenos Ayres from old 
cannon taken from the ancient fortress outside of the 
city. 

It was more than a year from the time that it was cast 
until it was placed in its destined position. In May, 
1903, the Chilean representatives, bearing the treaties 
for final ratification, came by sea to Buenos Ayres. 
They were met down the river and escorted to the city 
by a large fleet of gaily decked steamers. For two 
weeks there was a round of festivities. While these 
were going on, Sefiora de Costa invited all the dignita- 
ries present — cabinet officials, foreign ministers, news- 
paper men, bishops, generals, admirals, etc. — to inspect 
the statue of Christ in the courtyard of the college, and 
standing at its foot with the distinguished audience about 
her she pleaded that it might be placed on the highest 
accessible point of the Andes between the two countries. 
It was not till in February, 1904, that the final steps 
were taken for its erection. It was carried by rail in 
huge crates from Buenos Ayres to Mendoza, then on gun 
carriages up the mountains, the soldiers and sailors them- 
selves taking the ropes in critical places, where there was 
danger of the mules stumbling. Hundreds of persons 
had come up the night before and encamped on the 
ground to be present at the ceremony. The Argentines 
ranged themselves on the soil of Chile and the Chileans 
on the Argentine side. There was music and the boom- 
ing of guns, whose echoes resounded through the 
mountains. The moment of unveiling, after the parts 
had been placed in position, was one of solemn silence. 
The statue was then dedicated to the whole world as a 
practical lesson of peace and goodwill. The ceremonies 
of the day, March 13, 1904, were closed, as the sun went 
down, with a prayer that love and kindness might pene- 
trate the hearts of men everywhere. 

The base of the statue is in granite. On this is a 
granite sphere, weighing some fourteen tons, on which 
the outlines of the world are sketched. The figure of 
Christ above, in bronze, is twenty-six feet in height. 
The cross supported in his left hand is five feet higher. 
The right hand is stretched out in blessing. On the 
granite base are two bronze tablets, one of them given 



by the Workingmen's Union of Buenos Ayres, the other by 
the Working Women. One of them gives the record 
of the creation and erection of the statue ; on the other 
are inscribed the words : 

"Sooner shall these mountains crumble into dust than Ar- 
gentina and Chile break the vows to which they have pledged 
themselves at the feet of Christ." 

It is not easy to compare events and say which is the 
greatest. But taking it all in all, the long quarrel of 
seventy years which it closed, the arbitration of the 
boundary dispute, the general treaty of arbitration and 
the practical disarmament which preceded it, the remark- 
able transformation of public opinion expressed in its 
consummation, and the sublime prophecy of peace for 
the future which it gives not only for Chile and Argen- 
tina but for the whole world, the erection of the Christ 
of the Andes stands without parallel among the events 
of recent years. 



Annual Meeting of the American Peace 
Society. 

The Seventy-seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Peace Society will be held in Boston on the 18th day of 
May, the sixth anniversary of the opening of the Hague 
Conference in 1899. Announcement will be made in 
the next issue of the Advocate of Peace, in the Boston 
press, and also by private notice to all members of the 
Society of the place and hours and character of the meet- 
ings and the names of the persons who will speak. In 
view of the remarkable progress of the movement during 
the year, as evidenced by the great Peace Congress at 
Boston, the Interparliamentary Conference at St. Louis, 
the numerous arbitration treaties signed, the large acces- 
sion of new members to the Society, etc., it is expected 
that this will be one of the most important and influential 
annual meetings of the organization ever held. It is ex- 
pected that steps will then be taken to greatly strengthen 
and widen the Society's work, the details of which will 
in due time be made known. 



Editorial Notes. 

The letter of General Grant in which 

■Let us his famous words, "Let us have peace," 

were first used, has been discovered. The 

American Law Review for January-February, 1905, 

page 106 says: 

" The celebrated ' Let us have peace ' letter of General 
Grant was unearthed the other day by some workmen in 
a cellar at Hartford. The letter was written by General 
Grant on military headquarters' paper, with the printed 
words scratched out. It was addressed to General 
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Hawley, who, it seems, as chairman of a committee of 
the Republican Convention of 1868, had notified him of 
his nomination for the Presidency. It did not contain 
more than one hundred and fifty words. The last para- 
graph, which contained the celebrated clause, was as 
follows : 

" ' Peace and universal prosperity, its sequence, with 
economy of administration, will lighten the burden of 
taxation, while it constantly reduces the national debt- 
Let us have peace. 

' With great respect. 

'(Signed) U.S.Grant.'" 

This famous utterance, it will be remembered, is the 
only inscription upon the Grant Monument overlooking 
the Hudson in the northern part of the city of New 
York. It has been quoted so often that it is nearly im- 
possible to think of Grant's name without spontaneously 
recalling it. 

The removal of General Kuropatkin 
Kuropatkin's f rom the position of commander-in-chief 

Disgrace. r 

of the Russian armies in the Far East 
because he failed to defeat the Japanese forces in the 
battle of Mukden, illustrates, as so many similar cases in 
the wars of the past have done, the inherent cruelty and 
depravity of war. According to the law of war, it was 
his duty to conquer. Having failed to do this, he was 
degraded from his position. No account was taken of 
the fact that, from the military point of view, he had 
probably done, under the circumstances, as well as any 
soldier in Russia could have done, and had thus earned 
the right to stay where he was. But all his toil and 
heroism, his saving as much of the Russian army as he 
did from destruction or capture by the greater and better 
equipped forces of the Japanese went for nothing. His 
military head was taken off because he did not accom- 
plish the impossible. He was gazetted as " Disgraced," 
and another put into his place. In this respect, as in 
nearly all others, war reverses all the laws of right and 
justice which prevail among men in common life. It is 
itself a disgraced and dishonored system, and ought to 
be everywhere so gazetted. 



Canadian 



The Canadian Peace and Arbitration 
P s -• .♦ Society, the organization of which came 
about as a result of the series of meetings 
held at Toronto following the Boston Peace Congress in 
October last, has finally begun to get into good working 
order. The headquarters of the society is to be at 
Toronto. All citizens of Canada desirous of promoting 
peace may become members. Provision is made in 
the constitution for the establishment of Provincial 



branches, when desired, in different parts of the 
Dominion. The Executive Committee, provisionally, 
consists of seventeen well known men chosen from 
Toronto, Kingston, Brantford, Stratford, Guelph, 
Ottawa, Calgary, and Louisburg, C. B. Thirty-five 
prominent citizens of Canada, from Montreal, Toronto, 
Kingston, Halifax and other cities, have identified them- 
selves with the movement, among whom are Bishop 
Bond of Montreal, Principal Gordon of Queen's Univer- 
sity, Kingston, and several of the professors in the 
Toronto University. The purpose of the society is ex- 
pressed in Article 2 : " This society, being founded on 
the principle that war is contrary to true religion, sound 
morality and the best interests of humanity, shall have 
for its object the promotion of universal and permanent 
peace by means of arbitration and by cultivating the 
spirit of goodwill among men." The Secretary of the 
society, Dr. A. C. Courtice, 141 College Street, Toronto, 
has sent out for the society a circular letter asking fo r 
the cooperation of citizens of Canada in the work which 
the organization hopes to accomplish. 



Through the influence of Mrs. Lucia 

p^c'rcte° men ' AmeS Mead ' Wh ° haS bee " holdin g a mo8t 

successful series of meetings in New York 
and Philadelphia, an organization of women of New 
York City interested in the cause of peace is being 
formed. The meeting at which steps were taken to 
effect the organization ivas held about the middle of last 
month at the home of Mrs. Arnold Schramm. Mrs. 
Schramm was elected president and Mrs. Henry Hastings 
first vice-president. The Circle is to be affiliated with 
the American Peace Society. The aim of the Circle, as 
expressed in the constitution, is "to show the inconsis- 
tency of war with the true spirit of civilization, to show 
the baleful influences of war on mankind and to insure 
means of establishing permanent peace." The Circle is 
to hold a public mass meeting the first Monday before 
Easter. 



Mr. John J. Dargan of Hartsville, S. C, 

vo^eforPeL"". 9 was the onl y accr edited delegate from the 
South to the Boston Peace Congress last 
October. Curiously enough he was the only delegate 
from any Association of teachers anywhere in the United 
States. He was sent to the Congress by the State 
Teachers' Association of South Carolina, and at their 
expense. Mr. Dargan recalled the interesting fact that 
on the very day (July 4, 1845) that Charles Sumner de- 
livered his oration on " The True Grandeur of Nations " 
in Boston, James L. Petigru, probably the ablest lawyer 
that South Carolina ever produced, delivered an oration 
in Charleston on " The True Glory of America," in which 
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he emphasized the triumphs of peace and denounced war 
as the reign of violence and the scourge of the human race. 
Still earlier, in 1838, Hugh S. Legare of South Carolina, 
as chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, in the 
report on the petition from the New York Peace Society, 
declared that " peace is the hope of liberty, peace con- 
secrated as the standing, fundamental policy of the 
world." And John C. Calhoun, in his speech in the 
United States Senate in 1842 on the Oregon Boundary 
question said, " I am on principle opposed to war and in 
favor of peace, because I regard peace as a positive 
good and war as a positive evil. ... I oppose war not 
simply on the patriotic ground of a citizen, looking to 
the freedom and prosperity of his own country, but on 
still broader grounds, as a friend of improvement, civili- 
zation and progress." It is gratifying to see so large 
and influential a body as the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion of South Carolina awaking to the importance of 
the peace movement and citing with pride the enlightened 
sentiments on this question of some of their eminent 
statesmen of the last century. 



The Bloch 
Foundation. 



The committee having charge of the 
Bloch Foundation have just submitted 
their report for the year 1904 to the Com- 
mission of the International Peace Bureau. The original 
fund was fifty thousand roubles, the tenth part of which 
Mr. Bloch instructed should be used each year in the 
promotion of the particular line of peace propaganda in 
which he was specially interested. The amount of the 
budget for the year was $4,700, of which $3,565 was 
actually expended. This money was spent in the pur- 
chase of books of reference, in subventions to some of 
the peace society groups, in the production of lantern 
slides, in the publication of supplements to Mr. Bloch's 
" Future of War " and pamphlets in exposition of his 
ideas, in studies of questions liable to produce interna- 
tional conflicts, etc. One of the brochures published by 
the Committee in December, 1903, was on "Macedonia 
and Armenia," another upon the question of "Manchuria 
and Corea." Copies of these were sent to the Foreign # 
Ministers of all the nations and to many leading news- 
papers. The war in the Far East was the subject of an- 
other publication issued in 1904. Other questions have 
been studied by the Committee with a view to further 
publications. The Committee has during the year con- 
siderably increased its collection of lantern slides, which 
are loaned to lecturers. It has also prepared a tabular 
analysis of Mr. Bloch's six volume work, and published 
in German, with the cooperation of A. H. Fried, two 
pamphlets entitled " The Burdens of Armed Peace " and 
" War and the Principles of Modern Science." The 
preparation of an " Encyclopedic Peace Dictionary " has 



also been commenced, and aid given in the publication 
and circulation of several important pamphlets prepared 
by Dr. Adolph Richter, Dr. Max Colben and others. The 
amount of the Bloch Fund at the present time is 
$23,547.50. 

II is a most important step that 
international institute Ki V i c tor Emmanuel of Italy has 

of Agriculture. ° . J 

taken in proposing the creation of 
an International Institute of Agriculture. The proposal 
is meeting with general favor among other governments. 
In a letter to Prime Minister Giolitti the king explains 
his reasons for the step : 

" The agricultural classes, generally the most numer- 
ous, have everywhere a great influence on the destiny of 
nations. But, living without any bond of union, they 
cannot cooperate efficaciously either for the improve- 
ment and distribution of their different products accord- 
ing to the demands of consumption, or for the protection 
of their interests in the markets, which in the case of the 
most important products of the soil are becoming more 
and more universal. 

"An international institute might therefore be of great 
utility, if, kept free from all political bias, it should 
make it its aim to study the conditions of agriculture in 
the different countries of the world, and make report 
periodically on the quantity and quality of the harvests, 
in order that production might thereby be facilitated, 
commerce rendered less expensive and more expeditious, 
and prices be more conveniently fixed. This Institute, 
working in harmony with the different national bureaus 
already created for this purpose, would be able to fur- 
nish precise data on the conditions of agricultural labor 
in all places, and thus serve as a useful and accurate 
guide for emigrants. Through it united action could be 
taken for common defense against those diseases of 
plants and stock which separate action is unable to con- 
trol. It would also exercise a beneficent influence on 
the development of rural cooperation, and upon agrarian 
insurance and credit." 

The king thinks that such an Institute would be " a 
powerful element of peace," and he recommends the 
subject to the attention of his government. 



A meeting of the members of Con- 
in' congress ^"^ S re88 belon g in g to the United States 
Group of the Interparliamentary Union 
for the Promotion of Arbitration was held in Washing- 
ton on March 6. Hon. Richard Bartholdt, Chairman of 
the Group, and President of the Interparliamentary 
Union this year, was authorized to appoint delegates to 
the Conference of the Union which is to be held at Brus- 
sels in September. The members of the Group agreed 
upon three propositions to be submitted to the Brussels 
Conference. These were : that the members of the South 
and Central American parliaments be invited to become 
members of the Union ; that, secondly, the jurisdiction 
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of the Hague Court should be extended to specific 
matters of controversy through a general treaty of 
obligatory arbitration among the powers which will be 
represented at the new Hague Conference ; and, thirdly, 
that a regular Congress of the Nations be created, to 
meet at stated periods, to discuss international questions 
and make recommendations to the governments. These 
propositions are enough in themselves, if no other 
national Group presents any, to make a good program for 
the Brussels Conference. Mr. Bartholdt is to sail for 
Europe early in May to attend the meeting at Brussels 
of the Executive Council of the Union. At the Wash- 
ington meeting on the 6th of March a good deal of time 
was given to the discussion of the character of the 
general treaty of obligatory arbitration which it is hoped 
that the next Hague Conference will adopt, and also to 
the nature of the Congress of Nations which the United 
States Group will recommend at Brussels to be put upon 
the program of the new Hague Conference. Mr. Bar- 
tholdt expects that every one of the South and Central 
American parliaments will accept the invitation and send 
delegates to the Brussels Conference. 



Brevities. 

. . . The date of the Fourteenth Universal Peace Con- 
gress, which it was decided at the Boston Congress 
should meet at Lucerne, Switzerland, has been fixed for 
September 19. The sessions will continue for five days 
from that date. The American Peace Society will be 
glad to be informed how many of its members expect to 
be in Europe at that time, that they may be officially 
appointed delegates. 

. . . The provisional program of the coming Peace Con- 
gress at Lucerne, which has been sent out by the Berne 
Peace Bureau, includes the following subjects : A report 
on the events of the year ; a report of a special commis- 
sion on the economic causes of war; a report of the 
special committee appointed at Boston on the rapproche- 
ment of France and Germany ; the organization of an 
international peace alliance ; the neutralization of terri- 
tories and water courses ; arrest and reduction of arma- 
ments; the creation of a permanent congress of the 
nations ; a report on the subject of a universal language, 
and various questions of propaganda. 

. . . Bishop John H. Vincent, founder and director of 
the Chautauqua Association, makes the following inter- 
esting announcement in the Chautauquan: 

"Our own country is taking the lead in movements making 
for international peace, and Chautauqua's "Social Progress 
Year " is a fitting time to inaugurate a new C. L. S. C. Me- 
morial Da,y. We shall henceforth celebrate May 18, the date 
of the opening of the first Hague Conference, as International 
Peace Day. Special programs will be provided for Circles, 
and Chautauqua readers, who have shown themselves such en- 
thusiastic students of social progress, will not need to be 
urged to use their influence in behalf of universal peace." 

. . . Mr. George W. Tooill, editor of the Ohio School 
Journal, after consulting with the Secretary of the 



American Peace Society, is planning to secure the ob- 
servance of the 18th of May as an International Peace 
Day in the schools of Ohio. He will publish in the May 
number of the Journal a program for the observance of 
May 18 this year, and hopes that hereafter the day may 
be generally observed in the schools of the State. It is 
much to be hoped that all other States will speedily 
follow the example. 

. . . Speaking in New York on the evening of March 
17, Rear Admiral Coghlan said that in three years more 
the United States navy will require 65,000 men. In 
other words, if the presont policy is continued, by 1908 
there will be more men in the navy than in the army. 

. . . Congressman Hull has found a new argument for 
the increase of the navy. It is " the victorious Jap- 
' anese," who " wish the Philippines," which we will have 
to fight for or sell ! Poor, ill-fated country! Germany 
is upon us on the Atlantic, and Japan upon the Pacific ! 
We must therefore build more ships, more ships, more 
ships ! It is really a very funny thing, — the imagination 
of our navy promoters. 

. . . The Japanese ambassador to France is said to 
have recently made this comment on the modern world's 
estimate of what constitutes civilization : " We Japanese 
have for many generations sent to Europe exquisite 
lacquer work, delicately carved figures, beautiful em- 
broidery; but the European nations described us as 
uncivilized. We have recently killed some seventy 
thousand Russians, and every nation in Europe is won- 
dering at the high degree of civilization we have 
attained." 

. . . Under the Anglo-French agreement for the ad- 
justment of all the outstanding differences between the 
two countries, an important arbitration is to take place 
before the Hague Court over the question of the French 
protectorate of the Sultan of Muscat. The French gov- 
ernment has chosen from the Court Mr. Lohman of the 
Netherlands and the British government Chief-Justice 
Fuller of the United States. These two will choose a 
third member of the Court, to complete the tribunal for 
the adjudication of the case. 

... In the treaties of commerce recently made by 
Germany with other governments, with the exception of 
that with Russia, clauses have been introduced providing 
for the submission to arbitration of any differences that 
may arise in the interpretation or application of the 
treaties. 

. . . The members of the Swedish, Norwegian and 
Danish parliaments, after their generous reception at 
Paris, went to Monaco, where they were received by the 
Governor-General of the Principality, and made a visit 
to the Institute of Peace Studies, etc. 

. . . Count Tolstoy has declared, since the St. Peters- 
burg massacres, that he regards the soldier who fired on 
an unarmed crowd and the man who threw a bomb 
under the Grand Duke's carriage as equally abominable ! 

. . . The British government has, as a result of a de- 
bate in the House of Lords, refused to allow the War 
Office to interfere in the physical education of the 
children in the nation's schools. 



